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this solitude of desolation. The effect of a thunder-storm 
is here sublime. A small stream insinuates itself through 
the whole of the chasm, across which two bridges, of a 
structure correspondent with the general character of the 
place, have been thrown. 

The entire glen, about four miles in length, from the 
entrance to the vale of Coomaduff, opens into a long ex- 
tended tract of low land, surrounded by elevated grounds, 
and having, at its western extremity, a very considerable 
lough called the Red TroutLake. Opposite the termina- 
tion of the Gap is a fine waterfall, of considerable height, 
and also enjoying the advantage, not common with other 
falls in Ireland, of being always plentifully supplied. Its 
waters serve to feed a succession of small lakes, studded 
with verdant islets, occupying the whole length of the 
valley. 

Remarkable as the Gap of Dunloe is for its romantic 
scenery, it is not less so for its agricultural qualities, pre- 
senting one among many of the remarkable combinations 
of luxuriant fertility of soil with great wildness of scenic 
character peculiar to Ireland. To a considerable height 
along their sides the mountains that form the pass are 
clothed with a rich variety of wholesome herbage, on 
which sheep could not fail to fatten ; yet Mr. Radcliff, 
the celebrated agriculturist, states, that not a sheep is to 
be seen here, though much of the mountain side, inacces- 
sible to black cattle from its steepness, is singularly calcu- 
lated for sheep or goats. This is strange. 



SCENERY OF IRELAND.* 

To whatsoever or whomsoever we are indebted for it, 
there can be tio question that at the present moment Ire- 
land enjoys a greater share of the attention and regard of 
the Bvkish public than it ever did at any former period ot 
its history, In the senate — in the writings of literary 
and scientific men, on its past and present condition, 
its minerals, its inhabitants, its capabilities, and its neces- 
sities ; and we are happy to be able to add, in the efforts 
of the pencil, by individuals well qualified to delineate its 
beauties, and to pourtray those ever-varying characteris- 
tics of " the romantic and the sublime" so apparent 
throughout the island. To whatever cause this may be 
attributable, there can be no question that the country 
is much indebted to those spirited publishers in our city 
who have within these few years presented to the view of 
our English and Scottish neighbours, through the medium 
of " Pictures" and " Guides," so many portions of the 
country worthy of the traveller's notice; as well as by 
the publication of such volumes as * Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry," and " Tales of Ireland," each in their 
way well calculated to give a just impression of the Irish 
character. Indeed, were it not that our modesty would 
interfere, we should feel no hesitation in taking a fair pro- 
portion of the merit to ourselves, as we are persuaded 
that even in_ this way K The Dublin Penny Jouhnal" 
lias been no inefficient means of opening up the beauties 
and natural curiosities of the country, to many who, not 
jong since, had scarcely an idea that Ireland possessed 
one-half the attractions or beauty of which it can with 
justice "boast., : ■ • , 

Our attention has been called to the subject before us 
by the appearance of the fourth number of one of the most 
interesting works which has for a length of time issued 
from the Irish press. It is entitled, " Illustrations of the 
Landscape and Coast Scenery of Irelandj" a work which 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be deserving of 
the patronage of every one anxious to promote the good 
of the country, by turning the attention of strangers to it 
in the mo3t favourable point of view, as well as by those 
who would wish to give encouragement to native ar- 
tists, and to see the efforts of the pen and the pencil 
devoted to subjects at once useful, and gratifying in a 
very high degree, to our national feelings. 



., ■■■* Illustrations of the Landscape and Coast Scenery of Ireland, 
from Drawings by George Petrie, R.H.A.,A. Nicholl, aaiH. 
Ksflli Dublin j W. f. -\7akeman, 



The publication was designed and undertaken by Mr 
Wakeman, who has engaged three of the most respecrahlp 
artists in their line to carry it into effect— Mr. Petrie M 
Nicholl, and Mr. O'Neill. Already four numbers of the 
work have appeared, each containing three views, coloured 
from the original drawings ; and, generally speaking the 
sketches do credit to the talents of the gentlemen con 
cerned. Indeed, the style in which the entire has 
been got out, reflects credit on the publisher and on the 
country ; and we trust that many, from the recommenda- 
tion we are enabled thusto give it, may be induced to" 
subscribe for the publication, as a national work> and one 
that should be supported by every friend to Ireland. 

As a specimen of the letter-press which accompanies 
the plates, we have copied from the work the descriptions 
of the two engravings which appear in our present num. 
ber. The sketches which we give were made expressly 
for our Journal by Mr. Nicholl. That of Googane Barrs, 
it will be seen, is only a portion of the view given in the 
" Illustrations," taken by Mr. Petrie. Our view is faith- 
ful to nature, so far as it goes; but the little island ap. 
pears to much greater advantage when placed among the 
rude and magnificent scenery with which Mr. Petrie has 
surrounded it, and to which the description refers. 

The Address of the publisher, in his prospectus, con- 
tains so much of truth and feeling, that we give it entire • 
and in some future number shall, by copying one or two 
of the engravings, endeavour again to interest the public 
in favour of the work. 

« It has long been subject of surprise, that while firi- 
tish scenery has been rendered so familiar to the public 
that there is scarce a spot of picturesque interest from 
Cornwall to Caithness, on which the hands of great pain- 
ters have not repeated one another, until the scenic inter- 
est of the country is almost exhausted, Ireland, abounding 
in the richest subjects of the art, has hitherto remained, 
in point of pictorial illustration, so little known. 

" That some of the more celebrated features of Irish 
landscape haye been consecrated by the pencils andgravers 
of distinguished artists, is not sought to be disputed; nor 
could the anomaly above stated be longer alleged, were 
the island at large so fortunate; but efforts^ however indi- 
vidually excellent, if desultory, and in themselves unequal, 
can never supply the grand defect of a uniform series of 
illustration, exhibiting, as a whole, the entire range of Irish 
characteristic scenery, from the dewy verdure of the Dear- 
gle, to the grey, august sterility of Fair Head. 

" Perhaps no country of its extent can aflbrd to the 
eye of the painter a more varied field of subject than our 
own. Here the long sWell of the Atlantic, unbroken from 
the coasts of Labrador, bursts upon granite bastions, or 
basaltic colonnades ; there, smooth as a mirror, the inland 
sea lies cradled in the green bosom of the hills, safe ancho- 
rage for an imperial navy. Here, the broad torrent dashes 
from crag to chasm— there, the majestic river flows on in 
peaceful pomp through pastoral or sylvan valleys, and 
yonder 

'by the skirts of the brake, 
The sycamore shadows glow deep in the lake. 
And the snowy swan, stirring the green shaaows there, 
Afloat on the waters seems floating' in air !' 

" But the distinguishing characteristics of Irish scenery 
consist, perhaps, not less strikingly in colour than in fea- 
ture. The emerald of our green sward is not more unri- 
valled in delicate freshness, than the crystal of our waters 
in sparkling purity. Our rivers gush with a clearer flow, 
our trees of wild myrtle and native arbutus glow with * 
more delicate foliage than those of other climes; the very 
heaths and black bogs of our mountains partake of. the 
serene influence of our climate, and with their richer tints, 
challenge infinitenew shades and combinations from the 
palette of the half-baffled colourist. 

..".Nor are the charms of nature spread only over the 
surface of the landscape. Even in the more secretrecesse* 
of the earth, she delights to disclose herself in forms ol 
peculiar, fascination^ .The interior of numerous caverns^ 
whether hollowed put by the workings of the restless 
ocean, or perforated itttp apartments by the m«®wbW 
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tatiott of subterraneous currents, present scenes, in which 
the imagination can expatiate at pleasure in the discovery 
#f ever-varying combinations of the romantic and sublime. 
Whether examined by the dim glimpses of the day that 
glimmers through the winding passages, or illuminated by 
the artificial blaze of torches, the varieties of tint, and the 
grotesque conformation of structure, while they excite 
new emotions of wonder in the admirer of nature, seem 
to set the artist's powers of imitation at defiance. This 
region of the work of nature is still an unwrought mine of 
new and inexhaustible riches. 

" To do justice to scenery so varied, and so dependent 
for due appreciation on its characteristics as well of colour 
as of form, it is evident, that nothing but a series of tinted 
illustrations, sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the 
features of the subject, and vivid enough in rich colouring 
to give expression to all the peculiarities of their unique 
Bspect, can be effectual." 

THE VOW. 
I saw him in the splendid crowd 

The gayest form was there ; 
And voices whispered round his name 

Like music on the air ; 
His stately step and noble brow 

Full many a heart had gained, 
And quicker throbbed the loveliest breast 

His notice that obtained. 
Fortune had crowned her favourite, 

And far the trump of Fame 
Had echoed round a listening world 

The hero's honoured name ; 
And over his triumphant way 

The richest flowers were strown, 
While incense breathed through ev'ry air 

In sunlight o'er him thrown. 
And seemed he to the many 

An orb whose glorious way 
Was cast, wbere not a cloud might come 

To shadow o'er its ray. 
So seemed he to the many : , 

But I marked him when alone- 
He deerned no human eye was near, 

And that mask away was thrown. 
ph ! then his bosom seemed to writhe 

Beneath some withering power, 
By fatal memory conjured up 

To haunt that shadowy hqur. 

He stands by his ancestral halls, 

In the same greenwood shade 
Where boyhood's joyous spirit once 

A Paradise had made — 
Where Hope's bright dreams around his soul 

In dawning sunshine broke, 
And kindling with her glorious beams, 

First love within him woke. 
Yet, wherefore doth the warrior start 

As falls the twilight hour, 
And turn away, with hurried step, 

From out the quiet bovver ? 
There's nought but music in the breeze. 

As it murmurs faintly by, 
And wakes, with love-instilling breath, 

The rose's fragrant sigh. 
Oh ! in that bower— that very bower— 

He once had breathed a vow . 
With rapture it was heard— believed — 

And is it broken now ? 
The full round moon was shining down 

Upon the quiet bay, 
And hushed beneath her silver light 

The lovely landscape lay. 
All nature seemed as if she breathed 

In one enchanted strain, 
And throbbed no other pulse but Love's 

Throughout her wild domain. 
Aye, 'twas in such a 'witching hour 

In earlier years he stood, 



And there with fond, impassioned tongue 

A gentle maiden wooed : 
The perfumed air around her bore 

Love's inceuse on its wings, 
And dropt his first fond, fatal charm 

In youth's untroubled springs. 
Untroubled !— Aye, till then they lay 

In such serene repose, 
As brightens o'er some lovely lake 

When summer morning glows — 
When the rejoicing sunlight falls 

Upon its fine, clear breast, 
And every thing reflected there 

In loveliest hue is drest. 
Such the fair tablet, when he first 

Had traced Love's spelful name, 
While o'er her cheek's transparent rose 

His glowing answer came. 
She loved him- -aye, with all the warmth 

Of a young ardent mind : 
His image bound her bosom's core, 

With every fibre twined. 
This earth held nothing that from him 

Could lure her faithful heart— 
The first, last passion of her soul, 

With life alone to part. 
# # * * # 

He went— and his proud battle steed 

To victory bore him on ; 
And Glory, with her dazzling pomp, 

Around his pathway shone. 
The laurel bound the hero's brow j 

And many a lofty name 
Was proud to link itself with his, 

The favourite of Fame. 
And noble beauty fondly dwells 

Upon the warrior's praise, 
And lures him with her brightest smile, 

And with her gentlest lays. 
Soft round his soul the syren's strains 

Their secret influence twine, 
Till the heart that was another's right 

He offers at her shrine. 
What wonder, then, he could not brook 

The quiet of that hour. 
His vbw seemed whispered on each breeze, 

And written on each flower — 
'Twas traced in every silver beam 

The moonlight round him threw, 
And on the lilly's taintless breast 

In tears of summer dew; — 
His early love — the first, the best— 

The purest, most refined, 
That ever wandering heart of man 

With hope's fond links entwined. 
ph, 'twas too much ! — he could not bear 

That calm, but deep rebuke, 
Which gentle nature round him wore 

In each remembered look. 
Oh, no— away he wildly rushed, 

With burning brain and brow : 
Worlds could not bribe him now to break 

His first, pure, sacred vow ! 

Mary MT). 



GOOGANE BAERA, COUNTY OF COHK. 

The hermitage, or, as the word Googane is rendered 
by some etymologists, the trifleof-St. Barry, founder and 
tutelary saint of the Cathedral Church of Cork, lies con- 
cealed among the ridges of the great mountain chain which 
separates the County of Cork from that of Kerry. It may 
be approached either from the City of Cork, by way of 
Macroom and Inchegeela, from which last it is distant six. 
miles nearly due wcst,or from Bantry, whence it is about 
ten miles distant in a northern direction. 

Those who proceed to Killarney through Cork will do 
well to take the former line of .road, proceeding to Ban- 
try, whence it is easy to penetrate to the Lakes by Ken« 



